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Sative’s my weapon but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck an al tilt at all I meet: 

1 on! y weur it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, suncrear zacs, sharpers, and directors.—Por& 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MANCHESTER 
MASSACRE. 
— a 


Twelve months have passed since the sword was 
drawn against Rerorw, in the failure of prostituted 
power, ¢ and perverted law:—and twelve eventful months 
have they been. But even their evenitul interest is no- 
thing in what it has been, compared with what it still 
must be. Its consequences become every day more 
gigantic in appearance—and the strongest minds almost 
recoil at the confusion which threatens to assail the na 
tion. The lance thrown at Reform has struck the vitale 
of the nation; and those who fancied themselves secure 
at the helm, feel the danger of the vessel, which they 
boasted their measures were to guide in safety through 
the troubled sea. Now their error convinces, and their 
fears alarm them. All is not safe, because the friends 
of reform no longer meet in countless multitudes, and 
rend the air with their demands of equal rights, and equal 
laws. All is not quiet, because the liberty of the press 
groans beneath the pressure of restrictive laws. All 
is not confidence, because Mr. Hunt is safe in 
Iichester Gaol, and his fellow-combatants in the 

sacred cause of reform immured in Lincoln Gaol, 
or in Lancasier Castle. Nor will the recent 


viction of Major Cartwright, and his 
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contribute to the restoration of that prosperity, Which 
Mr. Canning saw rise like a_ refreshing dew, from 
the voblets of his Liverpool constituents. The deep and 
de aly disease under which the system labours, was not 
to be healed either by the blood wantonly and wickedly 
shed at Manchester, on the sixteenth of August, nor by 
the incarceration of the physicians who hat proclaimed 
its danger. The ravages have become the more exten- 
sive —its effects more obyious——and the final result ren- 
dered more certain, and more speedy. The paleness of 
dissulution sits already upon the forehead of exorbitant 
taxation ;—and the livid hue of death is on the counte- 
nance of unauthorised imposition. The system will fol- 
low ils victims lo the grave :—and the most violent of 
its strugvles, only tends the more to its exhaustion. 

Mr. thunt has proposed to mark the return of this 
ever-metaorable day by a rast. He has declared tiiat 
he will wear mourning, and taste nothing but bread and 
water, from the rising of the sun to its setting ray. ‘This 
is well. For the victims—the slaughtered vVictims—let 
us mourn. Their fate calls for our resret—but we must 
not in our sorrows forget our justice. In the tribute of 
our tears, we must not dissolve our sense of injury—we 
must not Iet it escape our memory, that the CRIMINALS 
have not yet passed under the judy rment of the outraged 
laws. We must not forget that the unhappy fate of those 
whom we mourn, has not been atoned :—and that fo ob- 
tain such atonement as the insulted maiesty ef the law 
requires, is a debt to justice which we must still endea- 
vour lo discharge. 

‘The declaration of that day, was that every corruption 
should be upheld by the sword—that ev ery abuse should 
be protected by a military furee—and that death should 
be the consequence of complaint, be the cause of com- 
plaint however urgent, and the mode of its expression 
however legal! This declaration must be rec alled, by the 
decision of the law, or we must resign all pi retensions to 
freedum :—for. till then, we only taeve and live at the 
mercy of our masters. Let us then, While we mourn our 
ueensine, endeavour to amend Gur condition. While 

e feel as me n, for the dead, let us behave as men, for 


th advantave of the } Living :—and while our sorrows as 
eend to heaye: 


. let cur remoustrances be heard through 
out the earth 
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The embarrassment of our enemies must afford us 
much consolation. Little have they gained, by what 
they deemed our Joss. Little have they profited in their 
designs to injure us. Little have they bencfitted, by 
their atlempts to stifle the voice of reform. One infatua- 
tion has led them on to another—one breach of the law 
with impunity has produced a second—one_ unrevenged 
invasion of public right, led from encroachment to en- 
croachiment, until they have advanced, like Richard, mto 
evils and dangers, where it is as diflicult to recede as to 
go forward. In the position to which they have advanc- 
ed, success is as hopeless as retreat is impossible. Flight, 
diseraceful, separate flight, seems the only safe alterna- 
live they have left ;—and their situation is not ill-pic- 
tured by the poet, as ‘“‘ fear to stay, and shame to 
tly.” 

Nay, ove has fled already. One has already secured 
himself. Mr. Cenning is gone to Jtaly!—and what 16 
more wonderful without any encrease of salary. He will 
not remain in the ranks of his colleagues, to fight their 
battles against the “highest subject” in the realm :— 
althouzh so eager to volunieer his miserable jests _— 
the poor and desolate individuals who were suffering 
under the relentless persecution of his fellow-ministers. 
His absence, his flight, at such a critical period, must 
either be understood to mark his detestation of the con- 
duct of his colleagues—or his fear of encountering the 
danger that may attend their colleague. Neither conclu- 
sion will be very creditable to himself. If he disapprove 
of their conduct, he should stay, and denounce it. If he 
think the king ill-advised, he should stay and warn him. 
if he think the Queen innocent, and he has proclaimed 
her so, he should stay for her defence. If his fears in- 
fluence him, he is not less blameable. But whatever is the 
cause, his conduct is a consoling reflection to the refor- 
mers. Next to his censure, his absence is desirable. 
What he blames, we know is good; and when he re- 
moves, it is fair to presume that he thinks the right will 
prevail, and knowing in such case that his compan 
would not be wanted, he wisely, as well as kindly takes 
himself’ away. a 

It is certain that much of the sympathy felt for her 
Majesty arises out of the conviction that the adminis- 
tration persecutes the Queen, in the same spirit that it 
persecuted the spirit of retrom; and hence all the in- 
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juries offered to the cause of retorm carn lo the reformers 
are heaped on their heads, 1 coals of living fire, in addi- 
tion to the wrongs they have offered throughout their 
career, to the wife of their sovereign. Accustomed to 
trample upon the poor, they assumed courage to attempt 
to set their sacrilegious feet upon the highest. This 
has anited the people and their Queen, in a common 
cause. It has convinced the great body of Uiose yet un- 
touched, that they have not spared trem out of any reve- 
rence tothe law, or from any sense of justice—but because 
their necks were not yet required by power for its foot- 
stool, or their heads by eaprice for its amusement ; and 
in the well-founded fear that a disposition to employ a 
vigour beyond the law might at last reach Uicmselves, if 
it were encouraged in its presumption by success, they 
have wathemd round the Queen, though they would not 
assemble upon the principles of Reform, to defend the 
equality and supremacy of the law. Thus have the 
ministers, in twelve short months, after their shameful 
triumph over a few unjustly treated individuals, in thew 
attempts to put down reform, and eevern by their own 
will and pleasure, called up a nation against them, m the 
cause of its Queen!!! That such suecess may always 
atlend the enemies of freedom, is to be most devouily 
wished ; and the gratitude of the Reformers is peculiarly 
due to heaven, for its providential interposition in their 
favour—in leading the plotters into their own snare, 
and the designers of mischicf into the pits which they 
have dug for others. 

Another peculiarity in the events of the past year, for 
Which the reformers should be particularly grateful, is 
the emancipation of Spain and Naples. The revolutions 


in these countries cannot but aceclerate the eause of 


reform; and perhaps in an equal degree with its perse- 
culion at home. ‘Those events must inspire liberal idea; 
compel many to Usink, who had otherwise never reflected ; 


and produce a more correct idea of lhe true principles of 


government, than would otherwise have becn entertained 


by many thousands. The means too by which these 
revolutions have been accomplished, while it diminishes 


the confidence of usurpers, iu What has hitherto been 
iheir strongest shield, encourages the public to hope for 
the extension ef public opinion in a quarter from which 
thought is banished by the articles of war. If standing 
Ariptes declare for freedom, standing armies vill not be 
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trusted, and cannot be employed. The whole fabric of 
yovernment by force then vanishes into air; and society 
is left to determine for itself what 1s be st for its own 
safety and prosperity. A better age seems fast dawning ; 
and though the preceding ni: wil: iy have been dark, and 
dangerou: , and stormy, these circumstances will only 
render the day more desirable, and its light the more 
brilliant. The chain that holds the borous shmongers 
together is drawn tight; but it is the nearer breaking x its 
tension. All the links are in fuil play against each 
other; and thowgh tie Reformers have failed to sunder 
it, there seems some probability that it will break itself. 
We have therefore rnuch to be grateful for, upon this 
memorable day, that it may not pass over as a period of 
unalleviated disaster. Strengthened in our principles by 
the oecurrences of the last sixteenth day of August, we 
are on the present encouraged to hope for their success. 
Truth has always to force its we ay through sag = per- 


secution. ‘They are its test and sliraulus. as gold could 


not be ascertained to be sold, without passing  teeedil 
the ordeal of fire ; so the hea: 


‘only nature of truth could 
aot be appreciated but by its conquest of the errors that 
mfcrrupt its progess and dispute its reign. It may be 
necessary that the reformers should be t: wearceraled, ‘that 
their te stimony in favour of the necessity of reform 
should receive the confirmation of their prison hours. [ft 


may be necessary to the success of reform, that the best 
man now in existence, Major Cartwright, 


shouid even 
die under the visitation of its 


enemies. The death of 

Socrates Was once necessary to the triumph of morality ; 

and the success of C hristianity required the CRUCIFIXION 

of its FOUNDER! Who then shail tell us to be diseou- 

raced at apparent individual disasters, when they form 

me of that whole, which in the hands of the Eternal 
Author of our bei ‘ing, aims at the uilimately greater ad- 
vantage of the species to which we belong. 

This view of the question, however, does not tend to 
excuse the authors of ill, because their bad intentions 
may he happily frustrated ; and even govd arise from 
what they meditated in evil. The tribunal which con- 
senile Socrates to death, was not less guilty of murder 

open and mexcusable murder, because the death of 
‘err victim tended to exer nphify and to extend the vir- 
‘ues of which he tauclit the necessity. The authors of 
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crime perpetuated the doctrines it Was intended to ex- 
linguish. ‘The atrocity of persecution docs not alter its 
nature——beecause persecution always over shools.its own 
object, and defeats itself. This we must remember ; and 
when the day of account shall arrive wilh the persecutor, 
we should take care that he is not rewarded for what 
he attempted to prevent, under the plea that he really 
contributed to bring about the event. 

At the same lime, we must also remember, that in 
punishing guilt, it is not to be imitated. It is no excuse 
for cruelty, that we are requiting the erucl. To take 
away the power of doing wrong is perhaps all humanity 
should require. Safety, not revenge, should be the 
basis fer the foundation of all law. The recurrence of 
this day, and the recollections it cannot fail to excite, 
will not be very pleasant to the opponents of reform. 
The Manchester Yeotanry will net think it a day of 
jubilee. They willbe cool this year,and in their senses ; 
and their reflections will not be very enviable. On this 
day last year all was bustle, confusion, and delusion 
amongst them. They might think they were zoing to 
fight, and having: inspirited themselves with brandy, 
they mighd think themselves about to eclipse the heroes 
of Waterloo. Now the day will come upon them in the 
terror of ifs calmness. Instead of the crowds that irri- 
tated them, they will see upon St. Petersfield, and its 
adjacent streets, only the men, women, and children 
whom the sword arrested in their flight. The spectres 
of the dead wiil haunt them, and the groans of the 
dying will reverberate in their cars. Every wretched 
being who raised his sword against his fellow-man, will 
think he sees JouNn Lees, the spectre of John Lees at 
his elbow, and shudder in despite of the bravado of his 
gentility and his consequence. A man cannot be such 
a fool, asto fear no punishment tor guilt. The next 
world must alarm the knave, if this have no terrors for 
him: and if his reason could convince him that the 
spectre of John Lees were not near him, his conscience 
could not ayoid reminding him, if the spectre could not 
come to him, H& MUST GO TO THE SPECTRE ATLAST!!! 
Mect it he must ; and that too in a place where the 
thanks of the ministry could not be put in plea against 
its demand of justice. Ob! what wretches on this. 
dav, must be every actor in that wild waste of blood! 
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The mayistrates, clerical and laical, will also have 
some compunetucus visitings of conscience on the return 
of this anniversary of their contempt for all precepts, 
buman and divine. Parson Ethelstone and Parson 
Hay may chance to recollect the scriptural denunciations 
acainst the spilling of innocent blood! and they may 


remember too, that the thanks of the menestry do not . 


necessariiv imply the approbation of HEAVEN f Even 
Parson Fl: y's promotion to a living of 3,G00I, a year for 
bis share in the —-—-—— work, may not mueh mend his 
case in the court of eternity. Fletcher of Polton, and 
Elution of Huiton, with Norris, and the rest, whose 
games are not worth reentioning, will also have some 
oad sensations, if they have any thing human about them 
but the shape, when they sif down to their wine, after 
their luxurious diuners, and remember that the principal 
affeaces of ihose whom they directed to be sineclied: 
consisted of their poverty and their hunger.* We cannot 
give men who could act as they did, much credit for fine 
tecliner, butif they have «ayfeeling at all, they cannot: be 
quite ‘satisfie / with themselves. Mr. Lfunt’s prison, 
with his consciousness of innocenee—even the want and 
confinement of some of the suflerers in the cause of re- 
torm, would be enviable objects with many of the Man- 
chester sages aad heroes on this day. 

Por the ministry thet applauded their misdeeds, it may 
be presumed, if they ean be peaceable in mind, with the 
weight of their other enormities upen them, such an event 
would not be likely to disturb them upon their bed of 
roses. And we will do them the credit to believe, that if 
the « consequel uces had not alarmed them, they would have 
been indifferent enough about the guilt. But they can- 
not avoid feeling that the crame has been committed, 
without furnishing the securety which was eontemplated 
as its result. ‘Phey must see also that a standing army is 
‘oo erpensive and too unweildy a machine, for their 
ieak hands and exhausied finances. They must begin 
to dread the means employ ed against reform, almost. as 
much as reform itself. And while they threaten the 
reformers with a military despotism, as the only security 
against the principles of refor m, the reformers sec plainly 


—_— 





* These magistrates — in a letter to Sidmouth, their belief that 
“istross was the prin ipal , if net the sele eause of the multitudes 
iterestioy themsclyes im the question of rcferm, 
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enough that a military despotism would be as wrsafe for 
the ministers themselv es, as the triumph of radical re- 
jorm: :-—perhaps more so; in the proportion that the 
triumph of principle is less dangerous than the triumph 
of force. 

These considerations are for the reformers at large, 
that they may balance their accounts, and satisfy them- 
selves they are no losers by tlic events of the year. To 


those who are captive in the cclls of the adversary, we 
con but trust. 


“The mind unaiwounded, heals the body’s pain.” 


Their past importance to our cause, is evinced in the 
persecutions they have undergone. But they will render 
themselves still more important—for they will shew the 
world, they are embarked upon principles Which punish- 
inent cannot bend—which persecution cannot shake. In 
the proud consciousness of integrity, they will simile at 
the privations with which they are ‘surrounded. Valuing 
che comtorts of life as men, they will yet feet they w ‘ould 
be dearly purchased by dishonour, and the sycoph Lancy 
aud time-serving which might have saved them. As 
champions of reform, they will bear the chances of War, 
without murmur or repining. The lot that has awaited 
them, was the natural fate of talent, and honesty in this 
onal age. It is complimentary to their energy, and 
alae. that they have been the first victims of the 
conspiracy of the boroughmongers. It shews they were 
the most dreaded—the most fe: wed—by their persecutors: 
-——\lhile they have set their friends two equally oreat 
andl powerful examples—the contempt of personal dan- 
ver In action—and the equal contempt of personal priva- 
ion in suflering. 

What may occur, before the recurrence of another an- 
niversary of the 16th of August, it ts impossible to con- 
jecture ; butif events may be cathered from appearances, 
the followi ing year will prese cut scenes of more intense 
interest thai the past. But without the power or the 
pretension of prophecy, fet us keep close to the line of 
our duty ; and where we cannot oblain success, endea- 
vour to deserve it. Fortune is the zodidess of folly. Our 
—— Is reason, and our object freedom. May the light. 
of the one lead us to tine enjoyment of the other. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE QUEEN. 





The death of the Duchess of York does not appear to have 
operated to the postponement of what is ludicrously called the 
tral of her Majesty. The preparations still go on, and the ene- 
mies of both King and Queen scem determined that the crisis shall 
be braved. In the common course of things, we might expect 
only an accusation, asomething catled a trial, a verdict of guzlty, 
asa thing of course, and the consequent punishment as a matter 
of co further importance, than as it would furnish an additional 
topic of conversation. But there are times in which things do not 
take their common course—when every thing 1s ** out of joint,” 
acd when such state quacks as Sidmouth, Canning, and Castlereagh 
are incompelent to reduce the dislocations. Every thing is placed 
epon a fearful chance—the result of which defies calculation, and 
mocks prudence. The whole world is agitated. Every corner 
sf the globe swells with the latent fury of the volcano. The age of 
miracles hag returned to shame the age of reason. Standing armies 
throw up their caps for freedoin, and bigots proclaim liberty of con- 
science. Past opinions begin to be considered but as dreams, and 
existing institutions dwindle down to shadows. All tends to change. 
The world is getting out of its leading-strings, and attempting 
tu walk alone. in sucha period, eaution, prudence, and quietness 
ire the true policy for statesmen. Aware that the foundations are 
wusafe, they should protect every part of the superstructure 
frou the beating of the tempest. It is madness to bare the 
nodding wails to the fury of the storm, and uncover the interior 
of the fabric to the vengeance of the lightning. 

A legislature, thoroughly possessed of the true interests of this 
cougtry, and devoted to its welfare, would not hesitate to reply 
te the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the Queen, by an im- 
peackinent of the cabinet which has introduced such a measure. 
The safety of every existing institution would demand this step, 
for it places all in jeopardy. Every possession of every individual 
is bazarded upon the chance of the die to be now thrown, 
Oe a trifle “ light as air,” may be suspended not only the wel- 
fare, but the existence of the empire. The ministry must know 
this. They must feel that a single spark of popular fire thrown 
amongst the combustible materials which they have collected toge- 
thee, might produce a universal chaos. And which among them, 
will ensure the country that the spark will not be thrown? which 
among them, will pretend to so complete a mastery of fate, as to 
preciude the possibility of a fatal explosion? Not the best and 
wisest that ever lived could give such ‘* warranty of fate;” and 
for the things that plague us to offer theirs, is a degree of mockery 
at which no gravity could keep its countenance. 

‘The persecutors of the Queen are therefore the grand projectors 
of revolution! It is they who are throwing the existence of church 
aad state upon one mad cast. It is they who are endangering alt 


Vou. V. No. 7. 
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property, ail possessions, all peace, all security, all happiness, while 
pretending to the most profound regard for the best interests of 
society : 

[t isa matter of perfect notoriety with them, that nine-tenths o! 
the population of the country, are decidediy opposed to the unjust 
persecution with which the Queen is pursued. They know that 
the public will rather believe her judges partia/, than the 
Queen guilty. The unfortunate auspices under which the charges 
are advanced, are such as to destroy their credibility. Who are 
her present accusers, but her past perseentors ? Who are the parties 
who now seek her dishonor, but the parties who have been 
defeated before in their attempts against her. Twice slandered, 
and twice victorious, the public cannot but believe it much more 
reasonable that the Queen should have preserved her purity, rather 
than her persecutors have changed their nature. ‘Twice accused ia 
malice, founded on the credulity of dislike, a third malicious accu- 
sation is a thing so probable, as to carry with it irresisithle 
evidences of its truth. 

Butneither innocence nor merit isa protection in England against 
lecal pevalties, when demanded by certain powers, which wus 
not be calied usurpations, though they are felt to produce all 
the effects. Hence a Leicestershire jury found Sir Francis Burdett 
guilty of condemning a wanton massacre, while the authors of 
the massacre received the thanks of a Prince, and the commen. 
cation of the cabinet. Hence a Yorkshire jury found Mr. Hunt 
and four of his companions guilty of attending a peaceable meetin 
while the authors of the bloodshed and slaughter walk crect 
defiance of the tribunals which they insulted. Hence Major Cart- 
wright, one of the besten the world ever produced, is placed by 
» Warwickshire Jury at the disposal of the crown, to expiaie pro- 
bably ina dungeon, the guilt of declaring Birmingham ought to he 
represented in parliament. Hence also minor victims have been 
thrown into shameful bonds, without trial, without accusation, 
without guilt, without redress! Ask of Sidmouth the long cata- 
fugue of his victims, and then say what prospect has the Queea 
of more impartial treatment, whea his culleages are ber judges, 
and her accusers ? 

The advantage of her birth and siation, are denied her with as 
niuch insolence and presumption, as the rights of maa are withheld 
‘rom supplicating millioas. She is not even exempt from the 
vulgar raiilery, and indecent abuse, auy more than froin the 
calumnies, with which the refermers are loaded. The courtly 
press treats her character, and her quality, with equal want of res- 
pect. Oppressed with the people, and by the cnemics of the peo- 
ple, she must of necessity make common cause with the people in 
her sufferings, or inher triumph. She has no resource but iv the 
affection, no power but in the respect of the people. The sun- 
‘lowers turn to the sun—the butterflics haste to the sunshine—the 
caterpiliar creeps to its food—the unhappy must turn to the misera- 
ble for solace, support, aad sympathy. 

The Queen’s enemies are indignant that she should doubt the 
Sonor of her judges! Indeed! Will not the page of history war- 
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rani ice i the suspicion that they are not free front bias—that 
many of them are quile Incompetent to judge—and thal many 
have temptations to overrule their better judgment? Has there 
been no stain oa the character of British nobility, no time-serving, 
nu sycophaucy, no adulation, no interested molives exemplified, 
to render it occasionally liable to some suspicion? Where hasa hing 
sued to the House of Lords and been deaied?) Examples of fatal, 
sinful obedience to a monarch’s wislics are attested in the blocd of 
the Queens of Henry the Eighth:—but one honest, noble, reso- 
luie resistance to arbitrary power we are unable to trace to the 
second branch of the legislature. . . 

‘4 Peep at ihe Peers,” has been advertised from au authority, 
which is quite competent lo look through them ; and this ** peep” if 
readded, isto be “avery full dook at the thiag.’’ This work is 
worthy of the hand of a master. To trace the course of depen- 
dence, through its secret meandrings—to shew every separate 
kink of the chain, and its dependence upon its beighbours in par- 
ticular, and the general whole, is, ai this time, a business of abso- 
lute necessity—-of the mostimportant uthity, The cose of this chain 
issaid to be not lese than THREE MILLIOWS ANNUALLY—aad over 
this boom is her Majesty’s course to anchor in safety, under the 
protection of the law! Should she conquer it, the labours of Her- 
cules will be no longer incredible in fiction. —They wall be surpassed 
by the reality. 

The project of Lord John Russell shows his personal alsrm 
much more than his regard either for the law, or the Queen. He 
fears the contlagration whieh the ministers seem cetermined to 
run the hazard of lglting up ; and he trembles. But what an 
expedient? Vo requesi aa abandonment of all the proceédings, 
in the certainty of not being abie lo establish the guilt, and in the 
shame of acknowledging the innocence, of the Queen. What 
childishness! What jolly! And the appeal too is to Mr. Wilber- 
furce! The pubic have had quite enough of this man. His ‘* last 
appearance in public” was quite sufficient to destroy any little 
reputation he migat have had remaining. And yet it ts rumoured 
that he is coming to town to interfere again, at the request of 
the Wares ! Gallant, high-minded, renowned men! To employ 
on their behalf, and lo supplicate his assistanee, a man who has 
been mocking, aid opposing them Lhrengh life, except for the few 
shiort months tiey were in cillce. 


Mr. Wilberforce, however, will 
chuse his pian be tler than before. 


He is not going egain to re- 
quest the Queena to write herself guilty—but to the Ring, to bee 
of him to prorogue Parliament, and thus in the Wing way, to get 
rid of tle inatler! 

Stil the dilemma is not avoided. To pass over the affair will 
not be te get vid of the Queen. She will remain—she is piedged 
to remain with the people who have hailed her arrival with the 
sreater rapiure, on account of her many injuries. When the 
parliament re-assemines, sie niust be provided for as Queer, and 
she will hold ber courts, and cater upon the full enjoyment of her 
rightsas tee parctwer of the British throne, Will this suit the 


Soroushmorgers? Will this suit the nresent ministers? Will 
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his suit Mr. Wilberforce and the Whigs? And is there no one, 
who will object to this arrangement ? A pretty business Lord 
Castle -_ has made of it truly, if he does not proceed—and if he 
does, it may make a pretty business of him! 

The ane rer of proceeding against her Majesty is her sole pro 
tection. From the House of Lords, or from the House of Com- 
mons, we should expect nothing tn her favour, were no conse- 
quences likely to folfaw a ministerial decision against her. Nay 
such a decision is already made. The ministers proclaim her 
as cuilty ! here needs no verdict from them. They have vo. 
tunteered it already. They have wafted it over every part of the 
empire. Their servants, friends, ard minions would follow their 
example, for the love of cheese-pariags and candle-ends—but the 
people—ihe people ' “ Aye, there’s the rub '”? 


which makes them rather bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to cthers which they kuow not of! 





’ 


Culess the public were satisfied of guilt, a verdict of guilty 
would be but a farce, and a sente: ce of punishment an abomt- 
nation. There are other reasons that may operate against pro- 
cecding in this matter, of more importance than the wishes of the 
Whiies, or the interference of Mr. Wilverforee. A woman has 
some talismanic charm of security about her, from the danger of 
a military force! Soldiers do not like to be opposed to women 
Even the Manchester Yeorsanry are obliged to confess they cut 
down women by mistake! lest their reguls ir brethren shonid pull 
their t coats off their decenerate backs, and hoot them from the field. 
This attachment to weman, has led some soldiers to think there 
vas no great harm in drinking the health of the Qneen; and putt- 
ing them in the guard-house for tt, as the Journals say they have 
dore at ipswich, will not mend the matter, or dispose them to 


think there is any greet treason in wishiag well to their King’s 


wife! Men will have their fancies respecting women, W whethe: 
they wear red coats, or black ones—and these fancies, as founded 
in our nature, are very obstinate. Of all things, 
tails is the least likely to remove them. 








THE BANK. 


We cannot heip calling the attention of our readers once mor 
to the conduct of the Bank Directors. Lone before this perioe 


a t 
* 


the public exnecied the issue of the inimitable bank note—anG 
nothing but this exncctation could have induced the public te 


? arrer ate 


to.erate the continued sacrafice of Life, which has disgraced both 
ihe Bai ik Directors, and the things who have suffe ed this corne- 
rate body to amuse itself with det facing the image of the Creator 
Nothing ‘but this expectation conld have induced suares to convics 
: un \ the penalty ef death, which they had — refused ta do, until 
¢ Bank had piedged itself to ail due eave and diligence in the 
vention of the offence. The conduct of the Bank has never 
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con such ag to entitie il te any credit ou the score of Aucmacrity : 
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and lest zs word should be doubled, the expectation was guaran- 
teed by a committee of artists—and apparently sanctioned by the 
legislature; for a bill bas been introduced to give the new notes the 
same security with the old. Expectation became certainty—and, 
at this crisis, instead of the new notes, we are gravely tuld by a 
paragraph in the newspapers, that ** the date of their issue cannot 
be definilively named!’* For ourselves, we have never believed 
that any new notes were in preparation. It is true, perhaps, that 
the Bank has been amusw:g itself, and deceiving the public, by ex- 
periments upon different models; but we do not believe that any 
model has been adopted, with an intention to issue a new circu- 
lation. We are quite satisfied that uo preparation has been made 
for a requisite supply :—and it is net possible to believe, if such 
an intention had existed, there should have been any obstruction 
in the way of carrying it into eflect, It is more than six months 
since it was announced, that the model was approved of; and in 
half that time twice, or four times the paper cireulation of the 
country might have been procured. The first excuse was, that 
‘\ unforeseen difficulties had impeded the issue!” This implied 
that the notes were ready—but as this falsehood was not caiculated 
to escape detection for any length of time, it was withdrawn! and 
itis now confessed the notes are not ready, (though it was stated in 
the House of Commons they were!) and thai * the delay has been 
caused by the preparation of the number of machines required by 
the magnitude of the circulation!” Those at all acquainted with 
the process of printing, must see that this is a most contemptible 
excuse;—aid that its only object ts to continuc the deception a 
little longer, that the old notes may continue to circulate, and 
human beings continue to be strangled for uttering imitations, 
which in many cases the Bank itself is unable to detect! No time 
can pow be * definitively fixed!’ Then no machine can have 
been prepared ;—for if ene had been completed, it would be known 
what time it would require to complete the rest, to any given 
amount; and the time requisite for printing, might be computed to 
an hour! Will the public bear this trifling? Will sures con- 
sent to HANG thetr reLtow-creatTuRes any longer, because the 
Bank preters its shameful notes, to any endeavour to discharge 
its duty! Were we on juries, we should think ourselves almost 
murderers, did we consent to return a verdict of forfeiture of life 
upon such grounds! At the next assizes we hope something like 
humanity will be seen both in judges, and juries; and that this 
insolent and juggling corporation will be told, it shall not traffic 
in the lives of the people, as it has sported with their wealth, 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bounce 
at Japait. 


DECLARATION OF THE QUEEN AGAINST TRIAL BY 
MINISTERTAL MAJORITIES. 


My resrecten Yerrrow Frienn, 

I have advertised thee of the perilous game playing by 
Castlereagh and his colleagues against the re putation of the Queen. 
It was eravely proposed by one ministerial minion, to sacrifice her 
either as a martyr, or acrimina/. But with true feminine decision, 
aud more than feminine firmness, she seems determined vor TO RK 
sscrivicup atall, She has addressed the following lelter to the 
King, her husband. It requires vo comment. Tt asks no Nlustra- 
lion. It isa fearfal denunciation of the most various and poig- 
nant injuries; and is calculated to afiect every boseu with the 
Wrongs hear ped Upon a wontdan supposed to be heipless i a strange 
land. The charges are ferric. A tale so deep was never told be- 
fore. It isa record that no time can efface ja the page of his- 
tory; and future ages will blush that the present sheuld furnish 
such causes for its condemnation. The Courier is absolutely mad, 
and calls her © an infuriated woman!’ If human nature were ever 
soaded to anger, here isexcuse enough for fury. But it ts the 
Courier that ts infuriate. Dr. Slop propeses an inpierment for 
rerasOn! For the Queen has the audacity to prxousce the 
Houses of Lorns and Cowwons, 2s iacompetent tribunals, to try 
a question, in which the Aing is the cecuser, the minisfers his re- 
futned counsel--and the aiajorilics of the two Houses the juries to 
decade upon her fate. This is the ground upou which the Queen 
may take a firm stand. Until the known influence which prevails 
m both Houses, shall be removed, what security is left to one se 
accused? Read her Ictter. and satisfy thyself. 

There ts one point requisite to be noticed. The letter was ad- 
dressed lo the King! Ue is the accuser m his personad, not in his 
monarebical character. Buthe refers ihe letter to his ministers—to 
his government! so that the gevernment is the pursuer of the Queen? 
Is it to be wondered at that she should suspect that all the power 
and anfacnee of that gsvernment will be exerted aguinst her? If 
the ministers could fail in their object, they would lose their pluces, 
and hazard their fives! Willuet they exert themselves with pro- 
portionate vigour, + avoid these evils? Would they not rather 
sacrifice the Queen thai themselves? And is she not, therefore, m 
the right, to denounce the frightful preponderance of power and 

influence, which must be arrayed against her? TI must vot, how- 
ever, detain thee from a perusal of this aitecting compos: tion. The 
cnaracter of the Queen is pledged io its accuracy, in all iis pointe. 
And white such an appeal to the King, and to his people, remains 
a red, its effect must be as powerful asitistouching, It 

lies the feelings and the reason in her behalf; and leaves her op- 
eae at ence, the disgrace of guilt, and the shame of such an 
exposure Thy fricnd and well wisher, 


rRE BLACK DWALE. 


LN 
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TILE QUEEN ’S LETTER TO THE KING. 
ee 


Sin, 

After the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution which, 
during a series of years, has been carried on against’ me under the 
name,and authorily of your Majesty—and which persecution, tustead 
of being mollified by time, time has rendered only more and wore 
malignant aud unrclenting—it ts not without a great sacrifice of 
private feeling that I now, even in the way of remonstrance, bring 
myself to address this etter to vour Majesty. But, bearing in 
mind that royally rests on the basis of public cood ; that to this 
paramount consideration all others ought to submit; and aware of 
the consequences that may result from the present urconstitution- 
al, legal, and hitherto unheard of proceedings ;—with a miu d 
thus impressed, | cannot refrain from laying my grievous wrou gs 
vace more before your Majesty, inthe hope that the justice which 
your Majesty may, by evil-minded counsellors, be still disposed to 
refuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and injored wife, you may 
be induced to yield to considerations connected with the honour 
amd dizguity of your crown, the stability of your throne, the tran- 
quillity of your dominions, the happiness and safety of your just 
and lawfal people, whoge generots hearts revolt at oppression and 
cruelty, and especially when perpeirated by a perversion aad a 
mockery of the laws. 

A sense of whatss due to my character and sex, forbids me to 
refer minutely to the real causes of our domestic separation, or to 
the numerous unmerited insults offered me previously to that pe- 
riod; but, leaving fo vour Majesty to reconcile with the marriage 
vow the act of driving, by such means, a wife from beneath your 
roof, with an infant in her arms, your Majesty wall permit me to 
remind you, that that act was entirely your own; that the separa- 
tion, so fer from being sought for by me, was a seutence pro- 
nounced upon me, without any cause assigned, other than that of 
your own inclinations, which, as sour Majesty was pleased Lo allege, 
were not under your contro}, 

_ Not to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at this decision 

of your Majesty, would have argued great imscustbility to the ob- 
ligations of decorum; not to have droyped a tear in the face of 
that beloved child, wnose future sorrows were then but too casy to 
foresee, would have marked me as unworthy of the name of mo- 
ther; but, not to have submitted to it without repining would 
have indicated a consciousness of demerit. or a want of those feel- 
mes which belong to affrouted and insulted female honour. 

The ** tranquil and coifortabie society” tendered to me by your 
Majesty, formed, in my mind, but a poor compensation for the 
srief occasioned by cousidering the wound given to public morals 
m the fatal example produced by the induleence of your Majes- 
ty sinciivations ; more especially when I contemplated the disap- 
porntment of the nation, who had so inunificently provided fos 
Our Union, who had fondly cherished such pleasing hopes ef happr- 
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ness arising from that union, and who had hailed it with such affec- 
lionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas! even tranquillity and comfort were teo much for me 
toenjoy. From the very threshold of your Majesty's mansion the 
mother of your child was pursued by spics, conspirators and trai. 
tors, employed, encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for the 
feet, and tv plot against the reputation and life, of her whom your 
Majesty had so re cently and so solemly vowed to honour, to love, 
and to cherish. 

In withdrawing from the embraces of my parents, in giving my 
hand to the son of George the Third and the heir- appare nt to the 
British throne, nothing less than a voice from Heaven would have 
made me fear injustice or wrong of any kind. Whaat, then, was my 
astonishment at finding that treasons agains! me ha " been carried 
on and iatured, perjuries against me had been methodized and 
embodied, a secret tribunal had been held, a trial cfimy actions had 
taken place. and a decision had been made upon those actions, 
without my having been informed of the nature of the charge, or 
of the names of the witnesses ! and what words can express the 
feclings excited by the fact, that this proceeding r was founded ona 
reque st made, aud on evidence furnishe d, by order of the father 
of my child, ahd my natural as well as legal guardian and pro- 
tector ? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprecedented conduct of that 
tribunal—conduct wiich has since undergone, even in Parliament, 
severe and unanswered antmadversions, and which has been also 
censured in minutes of the Privy Council—notwiihstanding the se- 
crecy of the proceedings of this tribunal—notwithstanding thie 
strove temptation to the giving of false evidence agaist me be- 
fore it—notwithstandiig that ihere Was no opportunity afforded 
me of rebutting that ev idence—notwithstand inv all these circum- 
stances, sO decidedly favourable to my enemies—even this secret 
tribunal acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pronounced my 
principal accusers to have been guilty of the erossest perjury. | Sut 
it was now (after the trial was over) discovered, that the nalure of 
the tribunal was such, as to render false swearing before it net le- 

gally crimina/! Aud thus, at the suggestion and request of your 

Majesty, had been created, to take cognizance of and try my con- 
duct t, a tribunal competent to administer oaths, competent to cXa- 
mine witnesses On y:l! 1, coripetent to try, competent to acquit or 
condemn, aud compet tent, moreover, lo screen those who had 
sworn falsely against me from sufierting the pains and penattics 
which the law awards to wilful and corrupt perjury. Great as my 
indignation naturally must have becu at this shameful evasion of 
law and justice, that indignation was lost in pity for him who 
could lower his princely plumes fo the dust by giving his counte- 
nance and favour to the most conspicuous of those abandoned aud 
netorious perjurers. 

Still there was one whose upright immd nothing could warp, 
whose breast myusticc NCVel found a place, whose hand was aly 8 
ready to ratse the unfortunate, and to rescue the oppressed. Whue 


that goud and graciots father and soverciga remained in the exer- 
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ce of hisroyal functions, his unoffending daughter-in-law had 
nothing to fear. As long as the protecting hand of your late ever- 
beloved and ever-lamented father was held over me, I was safe 
But the melancholy event which deprived the nation of the active 
exertions of its virtuous King, bereft me of friend and protector, 
and of all hope of future tranquillity and safety. To calumpiate 
your innocent wife was now the shorlest road to royal favour; and 
to betray her was to lay the sure foundation of boundless riches 
and titles of honour. Before claims like these, talent, virtue, 
long services, your own personal friendships, your royal 
engagements, promises, and pledges, written as well as verbal, 
melied into air. Your cabinet was founded on this basis. 
You took to your councils men, of whose persons, as well 
as whose principles, you had invariably expressed the  strong- 
est dislike. ‘The interest of the nation, and even your own feel- 
ings, in all other respects, were sacrificed to the gratification of 
your desire to aggravate my sufferings, and ensure my humiliation. 
You took to your councils and your bosom men whom you hated, 
whose abandonment of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were 
their only merits, and whose power has been exercised in & manner, 
and has been attended with consequences, worthy of its origin. 
From this unprincipled and unnatural union have spruag the ma- 
nifold evils which this nation has now to endure, and which pre- 
sent amass of misery, and of degradation, accompanied with acts 
of tyranay and cruelty, rather than have seen which inflicted on his 
industrious, faithful, and brave people, your royal father would have 
perished at the head of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray me, became the sure path 
to honour and riches, it would have been strange indeed, if calum- 
niators, revilers, and traitors, had not abounded. Your Court be- 
came much less a scene of polished manners and refined inter- 
course than of low intrigue and scurrility. Spies, Bacchanalian 
tale-bearers, and foul conspirators, swarmed in those places which 
had before been the resort of sobriety, virtue, and honour. To 
enumerate all the various privations and mortifications which I 
had to endure—all the insults that were wantonly heaped upon me, 
from the day of your elevation to the Regency, to that of my de- 
parture for the Continent, would be to describe every species of 
personal offence that can be offered to, and every pain short of bo. 
dily violence that can be inflicted on, any human being. Bereft of 
parent, brother, and father-in-law, and my husband for my dead- 
licst foe; secing those who have promised me support bought by 
rewards to be amongst my enemies ; restrained from accusing my 
foes in the face of the world, out cf regard for the character of 
the father of my child, and from a desire to prevent her happiness 
from being disturbed; shunned from motives of selfishness by 
those who were my natural associates; living in obscurity, while I 
ought to have been the centre of all that was splendid ; thus hum- 
bled, £ had one consolation left—the love of my dear and only 
child. To permit me to enjoy this was too great an indulgence 
'o see my daughter—to fold her in my arms—to mingle my tears 
with hers—to receive her cheering caresses, and to hear from her 
lips assurances of never ceasing love ;—thus to be comforted, con- 
acled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to be allowed me. Kven 
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an the slave mart the cries of © Oh! iny wother, my mother! Oh! 
my child, my child!” have prevented a separation of the victims 
of avarice. But your advisers, more inhuman than the slave-dea. 
lers, remorscly tore the mother from the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or reduced to the ne. 
cessity of imbittering her life by struggles to preserve that society, 
{ resolved on a temporary absence, i the hope that time might 
restore me to her in happier days. Those days, alas! were never 
to come, To mothers—aud those mothers who have been sud- 
denly bereft of the best and most affectionate and only daughter— 
it belongs to estimate ny sufferings and iny wrongs. Such mothers 
will judge of my affliction upon hearing of the death of my child, 
2nd upon my calling to recollection the last look, the last words, 
and all the affecting circumstances of our separation. Such mo- 
thers will see the depth of my sorrows. Every being with a heart 
of hamanity in its bosom, will drop a tear in sympathy with ine, 
And will not the world then, learn with indignation, that this eveut, 
calculated to soften the hardest heart, was the signal for new con. 
spiracies, and indefatigable efforts, for the destruction of this af- 
Hicted mother? Your Majesty has torn my child from me ; you 
had deprived me of the power of being at hand to succour her; 
you had taken from me the possibility of hearing of her last pray- 
ers for her mother; you saw we bereft, forlorn, and broken-heart- 
ed; and this was the moment you chose for redoubling your perse- 
eutions. 

Let the world pass tts judgment on the consiituting of a commis- 
sion, ina foretgu country, Consisuing of wquisitors, spies, and in- 
formers, to discover, collect, and arrange matters of accusation 
ayainst your wife, without any complaint having been communi- 
cated to her; let the world judge of the employment of ambassa 
dors im such a business, and of the enlisting of foreign courts in 
the enterprise ; but on the measures which have been adopted to 
vive final effect to these preliminary proceedings, it is for me to 
speak ; it is for me to remonstrate with your Majesty ; it is for 
me to protest; it is for me to apprize you of my determination. 

L have always demanded a fair ¢rial. This is what 1 now de- 
inand, and this is refused me. Instead of a fair trial, I am to be 
subjected to a sentence by the Parliament, passed in the shape of a 
Jaw. Against this I protest, and upon the following grounds :— 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, of re- 
fusing me the names of the witnesses, of refusing me the names of 
the places where the alleged acts liuave becn committed ; these are 
sufficiently fligrant and revolting ; bat it ts against the conslituiiun 
of the Court itself that 1 particularly object, and that 1 most so- 
lemnly pratest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to Bills of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, uone of them, except those relating to the Queen of Henry 
the Baghth, can apply here; for here your Majesty is the plaintiff. 
Here it ts intended by the Bill to du you what you deem good, and 
to do me great harm. You are, therefure, a party, and the only 
complaining party. 

You have made your complaiat to ihe House of Lords, You 
: 
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have conveyed to this House written documents sealed up. A se- 
cret Committee of the House have examined these documents. 
They have reported that there are grounds of proceeding ; and then 
the House, merely upon that report, have brought forward a Bill 
containing the most outrageous slancers on me, and sentenciug ime 
to divorce and degradation. as Pade 

The injustice of putting (orth this Bill to the world for six weeks 
before it is even proposed to afford me an opportunity of contra. 
dicting its allegations, 1s too manifest not to have shocked the na- 
tion; and, indeed, the proceedings even thus far, are such as to 
coavince every one, that no justice is intended me. Butif’ none 
of these proceedings, if none of these clear indications of a deter- 
mination to do me wrong had taken place, I should see in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords itself, a certainty that I could ex: 
pect no justice at its hands. 

Your Majesty’s Ministers have adrised this prosecution ; they are 
responsible for the advise they give; they are liable to punishment 
if they fail to make good their charges: and not only are they pare 
of my judges, but it is they who have brought tn the bill; and it is 
tov notorious that they have always a majority in the House; so 
that, without any other, here is ample proof that the House wiil 
decide in favour of the Bill, and of course against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your Ministers having a ma- 
jority in this case, and which reasons do not apply to common 
cases. Your Majesty is (he plaintiff; to you it belongs to appoint 
and to elevate Peers. Many of the present leers have beea raised 
to that dignity by yourself, and almost the whole can be, at your 
will and pleasure, further elevated. The far greater part of the 
Peers held, by themselves and their families, offices, pensions, and 
other emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure of your Majesty, 
aud these of course, your Majesty can take away whenever you 
please. There are more than four-fifths of the Peers in this situ- 
ation, and there are many of them who might thus be deprived of 
the far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to ali expectation, there should be found, in some 
Peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposition to reject the 
Bill, some of these Peers may be ordered away to their ships, 
revuments, governments, and other duties, and, which is an equally 
alarming power, oew Peers may be created for the purpose, and 
vive their votes in the decision. That your Majesly’s Ministers 
would advise these measures, if found necessary to render their 
prosecution succes sful, there can be very little doubt; scene 
that they have hitherto stopped at nothing, however unjust or 
otlious. 

To regard such a body as a Courl of Justice would be to calum- 
hiate that sacred name ; and for me to suppress an expression of 
ity opinion on the subject, would he tacitly to lend myself to my 
own destruction, as well as to an imposition upon the nation and 
the world. 

In the House of Commons I can discover no better srounds of 
security. The power of your Majesty's Ministers is the same il 
both Houses ; and your Majesty is well acquainted with the fact, 
that a majority of this House is composed of persons placed in it 
by the Peers and by your Majesty’s Treasury. 

it really PIVES me pain fo state these things to vour Majesty . 
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and, if it gives your Majesty pain, | beg that it may be observed 
and remembered, that the statement hae been forced from me. 
ismust either protest against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly con- 
senting to it, suffer my honor to be sacrificed. No innocence can 
secure the accused, if the Judges and the Jurors be chosen by the 
accuser ; and if I were tacitly to submit toa tribunal of this des- 
cription, 1 should be instrumental in my own dishonour. 

On these grounds I protest against this species of trial. [demand 
atrial ina court where the Jurors are taken impartially from 
amongst the people, and where the proceedings are open and fair. 
Such a trial l court, and to no other will I willingly submit. If 
your Majesty persevere in the present proceeding, I shall, even 
in the Houses of Parliament, face my accusers ; but [ shall regard 
any decision they may make against me, as not in the smallest de- 
gree reflecting on my honour; and I will not, except conspelled 
by actual force, submit to any sentence which shall not be pro- 
nounced by a Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your Majesty a slatement of my 
wrongs, and a declaration of my views and intentions. You have 
cast upon me every slur to which the female character is liable. 
Instead of loving, honouring, and cherishing me, agreeably to 
your solemn vow, you have pursued me with hatred and scorn, and 
with all the means of destruction. You wrested from me my 
child, and with her my only comfort and consolation. You sent 
me sorrowing through the world, and even in my sorrows pursued 
me with unrelenting persecution. Having left me nothing but my 
innocence, you would now, by a mockery of justice, deprive me 
even of the reputation of possessing that. The poisoned bow] and 
the poniard are means more maniy than perjured witnesses and 
partial tribunals; and they are less crucl, inasinuch as life is less 
valuable than honour. If my life would have satisfied your Ma- 
jesty, you should have had it on the sole condition of giving me 
a place in the sane tomb with my child; but siece you would send 


me dishonoured to the grave, I will resist the attempt with all the 
means that it shall please God to give rae. 


(Signed) CAROLINE R. 
Brandenburgh House, Aug. 7, 1820. 
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*,® The above letler was sent by the Queen’s messenger on the 
8th to Windsor, accompanied with a note to Sir B. Bloomfield, 
desiring him to deliver it immediately tothe King. Sir B. Bloom. 
field being absent, the letter was forwarded immediately to him 
at Carlton House, who returned it, informing her Majesty that 
ne had received the King’s commands, that any communications 
that might be made, should pass through the channel of his Ma- 
jesty’s government. The queen immediately dispatched a messeu- 
ger with the letter to Lord Liverpvol, desiring his Lordship to lay 
it before his Majesty. He returned an answer that he would lose 
no time it laying it before the King. On the l1thnoreply having been 
received, the Queen wrote again to Lord Liverpool. requesting in- 
formation whether any further communication would be made on 
the subject of the letter to his Majesty. Lord Liverpool wrote the 
same day from Combe Wood, that he had not received the King” 


commands to make any communication to her Majesty, in conse 
quence of her ietler. 

















